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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 
THE SLAVE SYSTEM. 


Demerara. A Tale. By Harriet Martineau. (Mustra- 

tions of Political Eeonomy, No.4.) London, C. Fox, 
_ pp. 144. 
Miss Martine av writes on subjects of universal interest ; 
and the talent, good sense, and regard for the welfare of 
the human species, which invariably guide her pen, 
entitle all her writings to the consideration of everybody, 
but particularly of those who profess to be animated by 
kindred principles. The present tale is not inferior to 
any of its predecessors, and the subject of it is even more 
important, inasmuch as i:s claims rest more deeply and 
unequivocally on justice and hamanity. But the au- 
thoress, aware that she has to deal with various descrip- 
tions of persons, and that some of them are more likely 
to listen to her, if they can be persuaded that the adop- 








tion of her suggestions would be beneficial to them in a 


worldly point of view, brings her arguments to bear 
chiefly on that side of the question, and is contented to 
let the higher order of motives operate as auxiliaries 
rather than principals. Im this we think she has exer- 
cised a‘nice discretion; and as her mode of arguing the 


: 


question is straightforward, and free from all subterfuge, 


and sophistical attempts 0 produce conviction by partial 


statements, we should. hope tliat the advocates. of the f 


* severe toi 


existing system will be indwesd calinly to consider her 

suggestions,’ and not reject: them because they may be 

counter to their predispositions’ and usual habits of 

thought, If we coald hope to be listened to, we should 

be happy to’enter at some length into the discussion of 
No. 515. 





the question of slavery; but we feel that at the presen® 
moment the public mind is‘too much absorbed by the 
Reform Question to attend to anything else; and there- 
fore we consider it better not to proceed beyond such 
generalities and short allusions as may serve as memd-. 
randa for a future and not distant time. 

We have selected several extracts, which will 
shew the various power which the authoress has at 
command. 

The opening passage is fine as a description :— 


‘THE WINTER OF THE TROPICS , 
Is the most delicious of all seasons of any climate, to 
inhabitants of the tem The autumnal deluge 
is over: there is no further apprehension of hurricages 
for many months: the storms of hail are driven, far 
southwards by the steady north winds, which spread 

eoolness and refreshment among the groves and over 
ins. The sea, whose rough and evel seed 

t lately to threaten to swallow up the 

ate the coasts, now spreads as blue as the heavens them- 
selves, and kisses the silent shore. Inland, the woods 
are. as leafy as in an English grove; for there, buds, 
blossoms, and fruits abound throughout the year. The 
groves of cedar and mahogany, of the wild cotton tree 
and the fig, form an assemblage of majestic columns, 
roofed by a canopy of follage which the sun never pene- 
trates, while the winds pass through, and come and go 
as they list. In the richest regions of this department 
of the globe, the cane fields look flourishing at this sea- 
son, and coffee plantations clothe the sides of the hills: 
All inanimate things look bright, and birds of gay plu- 
mage, and animals of strange forms and habits, add to the 
interest and beauty of the scene in the eye of a stranger.’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR ON A COFFEE 
PLANTATION. : 
‘ More than a third of the slaves assembled were men 
and women of the ages most fitted for hard labour, and 
of the greatest strength of frame that negroes attain in 
slavery: These brought with them their hoes and knives, 


- and each a portion of provision for breakfast, Having 


delivered their wegetables to.the women who were to 


cook their messes, they were marched off to their labours 


in the coffee walks. The second gang consisted of young 
boys and gurls, women who were, wot strong enough for 

and invalids who were sufficiently recovered 
to do light work : these were dispersed in the plantations, 
weeding between tle rows of young plants, Little 
children, with an old woman_ near to take care of Shame 
were set to collect greeng for the pigs, or to weed the 
garden, or to fetch and carry whut'was wanted. These 
formed the third gang, and they showed far more 
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alacrity, and were found to do much more in proportion 
to their strength, than the stoutest man of the first 
company. They alone showed any interest in the presence 
of the strangers. They looked back at Mary from time 
to time as the old woman sent them before her to the 
garden, and were seen to peep from the gates as long as 
Alfred and his sisters remained in sight. The other gangs 
did not appear te observe that any one was by ; and such 
of them as were spoken to scarcely looked at their young 
master as they made their reply.’ 


The following passage involves an important argument, 
of which the soundness will become more manifest the 
more it is examined. 


ATLER. 





‘ The gangs of slaves were at work in the cane fields, | 
through which they passed; but the apathy with which | 
they pursued their employment was even more striking | 


that on Mr Bruce’s estate. 
self how poor is the purchase of a man. It is the mind 
that makes the value of the man, it is the mind 
which gives sight to the eye, and hearing to the ear, and 
strength to the limbs ; and the mind cannot be purchased, 


Alfred thought within him- | 


—only that small portion of it which can be brought | 


under the dread of the whip and the stocks. Where 
the man is allowed'the possession of himself, the purchase 
of his labour is benefitted by the vigour of his mind 
through the service of his limbs: where man is made the 
possession of another, the possessor loses at once and 


has paid the price of crime. 
that which only differs from an idiot in being less 
easily drilled into habits and more capable of effectual 
revenge.’ 


Again — 


‘The question is whether the maintenance of the | 


labourers can be managed the more economically by their 


own contrivance when they have an inter st in saving, or | 


by their master’s punishing them when they have an 
interest in wasting his property. The free labourer has 
every inducement to manage his field or ether possession 
frugally, and to husband whatever produce he may 
obtain. You need only look into the state of our slave 
acres, to see how different the case is there. The 
cultivation is negligently performed, the produce is 
stolen or wasted, so that we reap scarcely a third of the 
natural crop. In both cases, the master pays the sub- 
sistence of the labourer; but the slave owner pays in 
addition for theft, negligence and waste.’ 


The comparative value of free and slave labour seems 
never to have been properly put to the test and although 
no considerations of interest or expedieucy ought to be 


held of the least weight when in opposition to justice and | 
humanity (we cannot help using these hacknied words at | 
the risk of being called common-place and canting) it | 
still is well worth ascertaining by more than a few partial 


examples, what are the usual results of both. It cer- 


tainly would be very extraordinary if the motives which | 


are supposed to be the main-springs of human action 

y , should be found inoperative or working con. 
trarily in the breasts of negroes. We passon to another 
important branch of the subject: 


} 
| 


THE FITNESS OF THE SLAVES TO ENJOY FREEDOM, 

* Scarcely any free blacks receive parish relief in com- 
parison with white, though their civil and political dis- 
abilities are such as to impose great hardships upon them. 
If, in an average of six years, including the whole of our 
West Indian Colonies, it be found (and it has been 
proved) that out of a free black and colonial population 
of 88,000, onty one in 587 has received even occasional 
parish relief, while, out of a white population of 63,400, 
one in 38 has been so relieved, it is pretty plain that the 
manumitted slaves are not too vicious or idle to take care 
of themselves ; and there is an end to the common objec- 
tion to manumission, that the freed slave must increase 
the burden of pauperism.’ 


With two or-three sentences from the summary at the 
end of the book, we shall dismiss the subject for the pre- 


sent. Here are a couple which we put syllogistically. 


‘Property is held by conventional not natural right. 
‘ Property in man is the result of no agreement—is not 
conventional. 


‘Therefore man has no right to hold man in property.’ 
‘When one of the parties under the law is held as pro- 
perty by another party, the law injures the one or the 
other as often as they are opposed. Moreover, its very 
protection injures the protected party,—as when a rebel- 


: , C _ lious slave is hanged.’ 
for ever, all that is most valuable in that for which he | 
He becomes the owner of | 


‘ As the supply of slave-labour does not rise and fall 
with the wants of the capitalist, like that of free Iabour, 
he employs his occasional surplus on works which could 
be better done by brute labour or machinery.’ 








STANZAS ON NIGHT. 


ALL eyes are locked in sleep, 7 
Like death, but oh, less deep! 
How many dreaming now of joy, 
Shall never more awake ; 
A sudden chilness break 
Their vision off, and life destroy. 


Dark night! thou giv’st a birth 
To wondrous shapes, of earth 
And spheres remote; ye strangely meet 
Wild thoughts and fantasies, 
In slumber’s fast sealed eyes 
With sharpened pain, or transport sweet. 


Time when all labours close, 
Time of the world’s repose, 
The festival of human love ; 
When infants seek the breast : 
+ Sweet, holy hour! when best 
The soul wafts orisons above. 
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While musing on old lays 
Or scenes of youthful days, 
Friends here, and some for ever gone, 
By his pale taper’s light,. 
Inwrapt in visions bright 
Or sad, the poet sits alone ; 


Around him. Faney weaves 
Her spell, his heart receives 
New life, and Illued are passion’s wars =] 
A rapture silence brings, 
Till high on outspread wings 
His spirit mingles with the stars. 


Or, if beneath the shade 
Of wood, or tower decayed,. 
He wanders burdensome with grief, 
Peace breathes the sunless air, 
And solitude to care 
Is balm, while music stirs each leaf. 


Great God! thy bounty dwells 
On all, thy mercy swells 
The heart to tributary prayer ; 
Thy full creative mind 
Ordaining man should find 
This pause, the weight of life to bear. 
C. H. 





MARGARET ; OR, THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 





LETTER XXVI. 
London, —— Street. 

Dear Emity,—As a relief to the disagreeable set of 
people I introduced you too in my last, I must now have 
the pleasure of making you acquainted with the Dellmours 
—a delightful family, who, to the politesse of the vielle 
cour, add the refinements of knowledge and real taste. 
The Honourable Mr Dellmour and his lady have hitherto 
resided in the country, but for the last twelve montlis 
have exchanged their pleasant seat in Dorsetshire for a 
friend’s town-house in Grosvenor street. Passionateiy 
fond of the country, they have nevertheless made this 
sacrifice for the benefit of their children—two sons and 
three daughters. Henry Dellmour, as heir to the estate, 
follows no ostensible profession, but with the good sense 
of an English country gentleman, is fitting himself to 
discharge the du‘ies of a wealthy landholder, by studying 
the laws of his country, and the theory of agriculture. 
The practical part he will resume when the family returns 
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to the estate. His second brother Alfred is intended for 
the law, and being entered of the Temple, was the prin- 
cipal cause of their removal to London, that he may still 





enjoy the pleasures of a home; his parents availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to procure those accomplish- 


' ments for the daughters which the country denied. 


Never surely was a more united family, one spirit actuates 
them all, and that is ever sprightly, sweet tempered and 
enjoying,—a thirst after knowledge is the pervading sen- 
timent among them all. The father. and brothers gen- 
erously promoting every occasion of improvement for the 
daughters, both as teachers and fellow-students. They 
kindly assure me I am considered. l'enfant de la famille 
and as such indeed I am ever treated by them all,—nay» 
so far does their friendship extend, that the ladies of the 
family have assured me it. would be their pride and plea- 
sure, if I would really become so, by marrying one of the 
brothers. ‘1am only afraid,’ said the kind mother, ‘that 
my sons should both love you too well, and that you must 
break a heart by giving the preference to either,’ such 
speeches I know are often only meant in compliment to a 
young creature who is considered tolerably amiable by 
her friends; but if you knew this family, and marked tha 
sincerity that actuates all their words and actions, you 
might be tempted, like me, to.attach more importance to 
such flattering marks of approbation than they usually 
merit—nor must you smile, dear Emily, that I begin ta 
enumerate my lovers ; such things follow, of course, every 
young person on her first introduction to the world; and 
if I were vain, I might weary you and myself, by recapitu- 
lating the fine things that have been said to me of late,— 
time enongh you will ‘say when I have anything worth 
communicating to impart. Prepare yourself then, for as 
I am an early rises, in spite of dissipation, I intend filling 
volumes with my bona fide conquests,—you are not bound 
to read them you know, thaugh. being a little in. the 
scrape yourself they may possibly have more interest, for 
you, than for any untouched heart; but at present, let 
us return to the Dellmours and the charming society their 
hospitality and good taste attract around them.—Ah ! 
how refreshing it is to escape from the genteels and pre- 
tenders ;we must hear, and to listen to the lively details 
of Colonel P. (a fine old veteran) descriptive of some of 
the societies of his early youth, who assembled at. the 
house of Sir Joshua Reynolds the artist, where Dr John- 
son and Mrs Siddons oceasionally visited, and Dr Burney 
and his daughters, with many others of the age celebrated 
for ‘their talents. As he speaks, I think I see them all 
assembled, and hear their conversation, so replete with 
information and wit, no ceremonious restraints, yct 
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natural elegance, springing from intellect, actuating them 


all. 
the books and paintings) a cheerful blazing fire, the 





A large and plainly furnished drawing-room (save 


tea equipage on the table, a pretty neat-looking maiden 
in attendance (such is the exact description of the Captain) 
sometimes Giovesovick would drop in, and they had some 
good music, or Barry and they were edified upon painting, 
Sheridan reads them a scene from his new comedy, or 
Mrs Siddons one from Shakspeare.—‘ There was no fine 
supper for us on these occasions,’ continued the Colonel, 
‘five or six additional visitors caused no uneasiness, lest 
the jellies or sandwiches should not be delicate enough, 
and yet sufficient, whatever of cold meats the house fur- 
nished, with pickles and sweetmeats, with these a well 
ordered family are always provided, were produced, and 
if we behaved well, a bottle of sweet wine for the ladies, 
anda bowl of punch for us men, sent us merrily, but 
soberly home.’—so altered is taste that the very name of 
this liquor, as well as the far famed porter and ale of 
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with some happy child, or a profound disquisition, ter- 
minated by a quaint conceit or elaborate pun. Nonsense 
is rendered respectable when bandied by such intelligences 
as these, and ingenuity is kept alert, to trace the remote 
and intricate bearings which their fteading and quick 
thought furnish ; and dear Miss L. comes also—the friend 
of youth, the model of modesty and sweet temper for 
woman ; to mark her simple and deferential manner to 
others, you might be tempted to think she knew no 
more than the generality of us, but independent of her 
learning and extensive reading, and her constant associa- 
tion with clevér men, which in a mind like her’s must 
have reared some good fruits,—who that has read her 
charming book (which I enclose for you, dear Emily), 
can fail to love the wise and gentle-hearted writer. At 
these charming parties may also be met the painter and 


| the sculptor, who when their art is the theme, breathe 


England, is now an abomination in this Island. But thank | 


heaven, clever men and delightful societies are not ex- 


tinct in this country, as may be proved at the Dellmours, | 


where one evening in each week is regularly set apart to 


receive their friends, and among the number are many of | 


the celebrated wits and literary characters of the day ; the 
tone and spirit of whose conversation is far superior to 
general society—such power indeed has genius, that even 
common-place topics are turned to good account, and 
without seeking to be elaborately witty, these men never 
speak but to delight—at least such is the charm I expe- 








rience whilst listening to C. L. whose fine taste and cheer- | 


ful wit acts like an inspiration to the assembled spirits 
round him. 


The grave and sententious G. whose paradox and! satire 


are encountered by the sound argument and metaphysical 


acuteness of H, The young poet K. in drees and aspi- 


ration a young Milton, with his friend and ci-devant | 


Gamaliel C., whose hearty laugh and winning manners 


are universally quoted ;—the admirable C., a walking En- | 


cyclopedia, equally erudite and perspicuous, whether 
the subject be India bonds, or a passage in Ariosto ;— 
the gentle-voiced 8. who never speaks but in philanthropic 
or poetical rapture, and wonders as a child when the 
earnest meaning of his words is silenced by the lively L. H. 


with a pun—but chiefly pre-eminent in this last tanta- | 
lizing game is C. L., who might easily be taken for one of | 


those choice spirits of the golden Elizabethean age, so 
imbued is he with the writings of that era: his face so 
full of intelligence, that you scarcely credit the reality, 
when that pensive smile is exchanged for a hearty laugh 





vitality and colour around in the warmth and enthusiasm 
of their descriptions ; and last, not least, music of the 
best, such as can never he heard in formal public concerts, 
is played and sung con amore, with rapture, ecstacy, and 
delight. Why I have heard N. repeat an adagio of 


Mozart’s, or Beethoven’s, six times successively, and at 


the close every one seemed more than ever lothe to loose 
the strain; and “la mia Dorabella’. sung till it became a 
reality, and delighted laughter sueceed the measured 
melody. Return when I may to solitude, these things 
have been, and are food for delightful contemplation, 
years to come—to soften disappointments and banish 
regrets. These men, though living in the world, are a 
distinct race and people—a creation of their own, for 
themselves and these high!y-honoured persons whom 
they admit to their society and friendship, and happy in 
that privilege is your affectionate friend 
MARGARET. 


A DISTRESSING CASE—COMIC ACTORS. 





Dear Tatier,—Upon my soul, if I were not the 
idlest dog in existence, I’m sure I should astonish the 
town throngh your excellent paper, on all sorts of im- 
portant subjects to us of the upper world. I have been a 
good deal upset this morning, in consequence of my fel- 
low’s stupidity in the rain yesterday, which provoked me 
to give him a cuff, which cost me a guinea to cure his 
coxcomb—young devil! I told him (knowing what a 
curs’t squeeze we should have of it at the Drawing-room) 
to wait for me at the inner corner of Cleveland row, and 
not budge till I came opposite to him, near the sentinels 
—and that the young rascal was to keep a sharp look out 
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for me about five or half-past four. I hate the bawling | him too—but all of them make too many faces, and 


after one’s veliicle! and crossing over was impossible in 
my dress and lacquer’d boots ; besides, loaded as one is 
with gold tassels, feathers, sword, and all that sort of 
thing, walking, even to the top of St James’s street, in 
such a mob, is quite impossible. I got out at five, and 
round as far as the sentinele—and no tiger or cab was 
there! I was boiling with rage! so I had to cross the 
street amidst the gaping and grinning of all the creatures 
drawn up on the pavements, and tread my way up St 
James’s, and at the top, in Piccadilly, I found my gentle- 
man. I gave it him well !—indeed I am the very milk 
of human kindness, or I should have turned him off, and 
left him just asI found him, on the town—not fit to pick 
out of agutter! I’m not sure now whether I'll keep 
him; the.only thing in his favor is that the young rascal 
is a dandy, wears his hat well, and his boots in white and 
black are perfectly unrivalled. D’Orsay’s small animal 
can’t hold a candle to him; my fellow licked his last 
Monday—that’s another good point—he has spunk! I 
gave him a devil of athump with the gold end of my 
cane, and one of the tassels got in his eye—but there is 
no mark left, and the guinea has rubbed out the sulks. 
Don’t say a word of this, let me beg of you, my dear fel- 
low, to that Junius !—but, as I was saying—what was | 
saying? , aye, things of importance to the paucity of 
amusements which lag and pall so devilishly all about. 
I’m tired of reading, tired of walking, tired of making 
love (it’s so easy), tired to death of politics—besides, the 
veriest bores are your best politicians ; the theatres, one 
and all, are only fit fur ‘ country cousins’ and people be- 
hind counters; and, as I have told ye, I will not go to 
any English theatre till T hear better reports; what | 
have condescended to say of the women is irrevocable, 
unanswerable, and is impossible to be corrected, at least 
for this season. I meant to have said something, and 
now have no time or paper left; stop till next week, when 
I mean to brush up the men-players, who are ten times 
worse than the women. I take it as a personal wrong— 
for I am horribly fond of our legitimate drama, which 
these conceited gentry have nearly done for! I am so 
fond of humour and laughing (I am serious now, ’pon 
honor), that I have gone to Paris to see Potier and Arnal, 
and through the rain without dinner to enjoy my dear old 
Liston. What shall we do when we lose that man! And 
yet ours is the land of true humour, true wit, true good 
sense! Why is it so banished from the stage? Little Keeley 
hits a bit of humour now and then, when he doesn’t 
ftrain too violently after it; and Wilkins or Wilkinson, 
at the Adelphi, that was, has much of the vis comica in 








| Strain too violently to do something, in an eternal jack- 
| pudding style. That Harley, for instance, makes me 


melancholy ; She spoils everything; and Jack Reeve is 
little better. This is of the face-making, aping, vulgar, 
catch-pot-hoy school, that fidgets poor humour to death. 
Why don’t these fellows catch a little of Liston’s quiet, 
serious, side-splitting manner. But they none of them 


have any more notion of true wmour than the women 


have of dressing well, and moving on and off in a quiet 
natural way. They may go on, just as they are, and set 
the shilling gallery in a roar by turning round (not very 
decently!) and twitching up the flaps of their jerkins, 
knocking their heads and flippers and legs about, in the 
Harley style. They may, high and low, banish us from 
the boxes, but Iam determined, when I am not too 
indolent, to let you and all the world know of theit 
kicks and tricks. Thine, 
Danpy or CLARENDON. 





— 





THE REGRET. 


Still memory haunts me, and calls back the hour 
When I last met his eyes in yon fair myrtle bower, 

I remember the vows that he made—but, ah me! 

I was soon, soon forgot, when he cross’d the dark sea. 


’T was evening—the sun’s parting rays threw around 
A splendor, that seemed but to hallow the ground, 


' That spot where he promised—but shall I repine? 


He has broken his vows—he can never be mine! 


I see him, as when he last uttered ‘ Farewell : 

* When we shall meet next, Heaven only can tell ! 
‘ One kiss, sweet ’—he lingered ; ] wept an adieu ; 
He heav’d a deep sigh; I believed he was true. 


But I wander alone, now, amid the wild grove, 

And I oft call to mind the first hours of his love ; 
And how oft I repeat, too, that name—once-so dear ! 
Which I soon must erase from my heart—with a tear. 


Yes, yes, with regret! for, though slighted and scorned, 
My pride might be roused, my credulity warned, 

Yet I can but remember, and deeply deplore, ' 
The delights of his love,—those sweet days now no more. 


Now my fond hopes are blasted ; another, his bride, 
Will soon drive from his heart her that once was his pride. 
Yet my wrongs I forgive. Oh! my soul looks above; 
There it seeks brighter joys in a heavenly love ! 

Cc. W. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Covent GARDEN. 

Tue play of 7%e Hunchback still maintains its attraction, 
On Saturday (the 2ist time) the house was crowded from 
the beginning; and the audience apparently as much de- 
lighted as those present on the first night. We have 
received a letter from a regular correspondent (Zero), 
whose opinion is at variance with that of the town on 
the?merits of this play; and he attributes its popularity 
chiefly to the influence of the press. He further appeals 
to our impartiality, to give curreney to his objections. 
Wih regard to the press, we conceive he overrates its 
influence prodigiously, in supposing it able to produce 
crowded houses, night after night, to an indifferent 
play; and as to the second point—our impartiality— 
we do not consider it necessary to prove that, either by 
differing with the generality of people on a subject which 
makes its appeal mainly to universal sympathies, or by 
inserting critiques in opposition to our own. These as 
principles. In the present instance, we do not intend to 
act strictly upon them ; we have not convenient space for 
the whole of the letter, but shall give the pith of the 
objections. After denouncing pretty sharply the pe- 
riodicals en masse, Zero thus proceeds :— 

‘ Tatler, you yourself have sinned in this. I have jus 
looked into your pages,—not to find fault with the ex- 
tracts, for they bear you out, I will confess, in a great 
deal of the praise you bestow,—but these are detached 
beauties, which I too hail in Mr Knowles, with the sin- 
cerest pleasure ;—yes, it cannot be denied that these 
forcibly-written passages occur here and there—but I do 
not see a word about the play as avchole. Its characters 
particularly, one and a/l, are insipid, improbable, iil- 
conceived, and ill-sustained! I will only except little 
Hunchback himself, which Mr Knowles played better, 
(because more naturally), than any of the rest. 

Some praise is due to Mr K. for the’ novelty of the 
conception of the plot and its moral—but nothing is 
attained without shocking probability and showing us 
human nature, not delicately touched, but coarsely 
daubed! Who would marry two such females as he has 
drawn them? They are both too bold and forward—too 
masculine—and the transitions are also too sudden and 
unnatural_from one feeling to another ;—our reason, our 
delicacy is shocked by it ;—a girl should not be made to 
talk such masculine tirades! their sense in the reading is 
not redeemed! nor, in the other’s forwardness to that 


~——a- 


There is not a character that one is not compelled te 
be out of Jove and out of humour with, except Hunch- 
back, who is. tolerably consistent. Who ever heard of a 
gallant knight solemnly throwing a fine young creature 
from him, because he overheard her talking a little non- 
sense about expense, dress, and equipage!! How silly— 
how unnatural; and what a contemptible fellow! What 
ascene! And out sneaks Master Modus at his heels! 
instead of trying to heal the breach as a common friend 
(be should have tried!) but he and all the men are most 
contemptible cyphers !—not one ray of wit or humour 
Thejstraining after originality in the serving-man was but 
the acmé of inanity. What gentleman of spirit would 
hire himself as Lord R.’s huméle secretary, and sneak to 





her with his master’s letter at. such a moment! How 
Nota 


word. Nor did Kemble make any bye-play, to relieve 
the author, and his own absurd situation! 
wretchedly lame ! 


O, most 
The tone of servility to Lords too, 
| was in as bad taste as the nonsense put in Wrench’s 
mouth, to detract from that order! Both want delicacy, 
breeding, and taste ! 


| 
| 
| like a fool he stands there for a good half hour! 
| 


Ridicule, to please us, must be of 
a master-hand; —the least caricature destroys the 
point—destroys the humour. 


Mr Knowles I respect— 
nay, like; though I know him-not. 
something. 


The attempt is 
In saying what I do, I have no mean par- 
pose to serve, and his success (what signifies by what 
means!) makes any tenderness in speakig as one feels 
quite unnecessary. With all the press on his side, and 


the house full, he may laugh at ZERO. 


Such is our correspondent’stirade. The only point on 
which we concur with him is, where he alludes to Clif- 
ford’s becoming secretary of Lord Rochdale and in that 
capacity delivering a letter to his former mistress. There 
is an awkwardness here, as to effect at least, but we can 
forgive it for the fine acting it gives occasion to on the 
part of Julia. Is not that of Clifford dramatically fine— 
the part where Jw.ia thinks she recognises the voice, but 
spell bound, asit were, fears to turn her head to confirm 
or dispel the impression? Passing to the characters of 
the two females, we think there is much to oppose to 
Zero’s sweeping censure. To begin with Julia. She has 
been made the subject of an experiment ; there is in her 
character a foundation of good sense and natural love 
for the real above the extrinsic, which makes her 
prefer in the first instance the peaceful charms of the 
country to the frivolities of the town; but when the 
blandishments of the latter, under circumstances calcula- 





horrid fool Modus, is the delicacy of her sex left intact. 





| ted to make a strong impression on any one, are suddenly 
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placed before her imagination in all their vividness, she is | 
for the moment overcome, her head becomes dizzy with | 
the novelty and brilliancy of the prospect that awaitsher, | 


and she is insensible to everything besides. 


too, is doomed to have a sudden shock,—Clifford will | 
marry her, but will not ive with her, — here her pride 


comes to her aid; she feels herself wronged and without 


pronouncing Clifford's character to 4e dramatically wrong, | 
| to say that they do not keep within the line. 
| jection to Clifford’s character—‘ Whoever heard of a gal- 


we may admit that his conduct is too severe, perhaps 


rash, in his treatment of Julia. But what ought to have 


exempted the author from such terms as ‘daubing’ is the 
delicacy with which he ‘ brings out’ her love for Clifford ; | 


which, from the moment it takes possession of her breast, 
never forsakes it, though for a short time it is hidden 
atmost from herself. We catch a glimpse of it when the 
Hanchback asks her to sign the contract with the Zarl 
of Rochdale, we see that she is bound over by her pride— 
her-consistency—but we sec too that she is striving against 
some inward feeling. [Much of this effect weuld be lost 
without good acting; and it is to the praise of Miss 
Kemble, that all through she ably seconds and brings out 
not only all the strong but the minute and delicate touches 
of the author.] The latent affection is more strongly 
evinced when Julia overhears Helen and Modus reviling 
Clifford ; then indeed the expression is unequivocal, and 


she launches into praises of Clifford, and vituperation of | 


them, in both equally betraying the secret of her love. 


From this point the strength of her affection becomes in | 


every scene more apparent, until in the last it reaches that 
grand climax wherein she paints to alter the horrors 
which will attend her forced union with Rochdale and 
implores him to devise some way to release her, conclu- 


ding with the emphatic words which Miss Kemble has | 


made so memorable— 
Do rr! 
Nor leave the task to me! 
We might say a great deal more but it is unneceseary ; 
to us, we confess, the character of Julia appears to be 
powerfully and strikingly drawn, and to increase in interest 
as the play proceeds. Helen, her companion, is of a less 
solid character, more susceptible of influence from the 
ordinary causes of female resentment: altogether she is 
a more superficial person. Nevertheless there isa great 
deal that is estimable about her; her resentments, 
though extreme, are in the right direction; and admit- 
ting that she is too forward and tramples on the edge of 
the proprieties when the opportunity for a good banter 
comes in her way, surely there is nothing very criminal 
in all this, nor nothing very different from what may be 
seen frequently in real life in girls, who after matrimony 
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hath ‘a little dashed their spirits,’ become very cheer- 
fully sedate wives and not less charming mothers. In 
life, we are constrained sometimes to say, that their 
buoyancy is carried ‘ too far,’ but half the times in which 
we blame them, it is because we feel our spirits lag be- 
hind, and we uncensciously ‘covet our neighbour’s 
goods.’ In short, such characters, both on and off the 
stage, are confessedly eccentrics, and therefore it is idle 


The ob- 





lant Knight doing so and so—is superfluous. A drama- 
tist is not bound to show a prototype for all he does ; 
the resolution of Clifford to give up his fortune to Julia, 
but subject himself to the daily mortifications which he 
fancied would be consequent on his living with her, is 
sufficiently within probability to be seized on by a dra- 
matist as likely to strike by its originality without ap- 
pearing to be inconsistent with the nature of a prudent 
generous man. ; 

We intended to say a word or two for Modus, and the 
Hunchback’s servant (played with the usual judgment and 
quiet naivete of Meadows), but we are at the end of our 
limits, and may safely leave them to be justified by the 
laughter which they provoke. 

On Saturday we were again struck with the superiority 
of Miss Kemble’s acting, which, in earnestness and in 
abandonment of herself to the impulses of the character 
may be regarded as one of the chef d’ wuvres of the mo- 
dern stage. 


" Tue Benerirs are fewer than usual this season, 
owing to the depressed state of the times, which affects 
pleasure as well as business. We have been wont to 


look for extravagancies on’ these occasions; people 
playing characters unsuited to them ‘for that night only’ 
-——Munden in Macbeth, Liston in Romeo, Irish Johnston 
in Polly, Mathews in Othello! This year there is nothng 
of the sort; all is sober seriousness, and every one is 
contented to do ‘his best,’ and postpone his worst per- 


formance to happier times. As a deviation from this 
monotony we observe one e xception, but not we gues 
unsuited—Miss Ellen Tree is to play Romeo. We antici- 
pate that it will be ‘a hit—a palpable hit’—and it will 
go hard with us if we be not ‘there to see.’ Of the 
usual kind in excellence, but of the unusual in strength 
of excellence is the approaching benefit of Miss Invc- 
rarity, whose ‘ bill of fair’ presents the melody-recalling 
names of Misses Romer, Shirreff, Inverarity, a trio of 
rarities, and among them is Mr Keeleyas Moll Flaggon : 
then follow (in Tatler bills) Braham, Wilson, Wrench, 
Bartley, Farley —all these in the Lord of the Manor. 
Afterwards comes Black Eyed Susan, with T. P. Cooke 
in all his glory as William, &c. Miss Inverasity herself 
as the true-love of his heart. 
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Theatrical Register. COVENT GARDEN. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Saturday,at § past For the Benefit of Miss Shirreff. 
S: the doors are opened ove hour ber ro a Lane— Covent The Opera of 
Garden--Olympic—-City—7.— Queen'’s— Ade] phi— New Strand—4 be- —" enum vet 
fore 7.— Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6.— Coburg—j past 6.—--The GUY MANNERING. 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. Lucy Bertram, Miss Shirreff. 


Julia Mannering, Miss Inverarity. 


Tuesday, May 2D, | Henty Bertram, Mr Braham. Dominie Sampson, Mr Liston, 


To which wil! be added, the Farce of 


, a SS 
ITALIAN OPERA. Neddy Bray, Mr Liston. 
First Act of Pacrn1’s Opera Seria, entitled ere 
GLI ARABI NELLE GALLIE. SURREY. 
The principal Characters by Mile Grisi, Mme Mariani, : 
Sig. Winter, and Sig. V. Galli. A Drama, entitled! 
. , . HE SING SUN. 
After which, Ove Act of Rossixi’s Opera Seria, Désion, Rive Rr Daag = Re Miss Vincent. 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO. Leon Sabertash, Mr Balls. Hannibal Fuzee, Mr J. Reeve. 
In which Sig. Donzelli will appear. 
Ellena, Mme Cioti Damoreau. Malcolm, Mme Mariani. After which, 
To conclude with Mi caste; Copley ba 
A FAVORITE BALLET. ] | ‘ ; pnt sears : 
Principal Dancers, Madame Brugnoli and Mile Heberle, Paul Copsley, Mr Elton. George Stapleton, Mr C. Hill. 
Sig. Samengo and M. Albert. To conclude with a Drama, entitled 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Alice Manners, Mrs W. West. Bella, Mrs Wilkinson. 


DRURY LANE Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. Reeve. 


Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr W. Vining, 





Tontn’s Comedy of QUEEN’S 
THE HONEY MOON. | Jl L S. 

Juliana, Miss Phillips. Volante, Mrs Brudenell. ; ; 
Zamora, Miss enue Hostess, Mrs C, Jones. A Tragical Drama, adapted from Orway's 

Duke Aranza, Mr Wallack. Balthazar, Mr Younge. VENICE PRESERVED. 
Count Montalban, Mr Brindal. Jaquez, Mr Harley. Belvidera, Mrs Elooper. 

Rolando, Mr Jones. Lampedo, Mr J. Russell. Jaffier, Mr Borthwick, Pierre, Mr Marston. 
Lopez, Mr Ross. Camillo, Mr C. Jones, After which, 


T sete with ROSIN A. 
lipases Rosina, Miss Dix. Mr Belville, Mr C. Bland. 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 


Ulrica, Miss Faucit Eudi Miss P. To conclude with 

riea, aucit. udiga, Miss Pearson. THE WEATHERCOCK. 

Charles the Tw elfth, Mr Farren Major Vanberg, Mr Cooper. Variella, Miss C. Crisp. EA eeihen File, Mr Hooper. 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk, Mr Harley. T I ye 


Adam Brock, Mr Wallack. Gustavus, Mr Brindal. ee 


General Duckert, Mr Fenton. BU . 
Colonel Reichel, Mr Cooke. CO URG 
A Melo-Drama, called 

ISAURE. 
NEW STRAND THEATRE. After which, 
DON JUAN. 
A Farcetta, called To conclude with a Musical Burletta, called 


THE STUDENT. GUY MANNERING. 


Mademoiselle de Plumeau, Miss Forde. 


After which, N Ww my ir E . rt 
OF AGE TO-MORROW. EW CITY ‘THEATRE. 
Maria, Miss Forde, Frederick, Mr Forester. "ide Uitte Wi snin,. ootabel 


To which will be added, a New Burletta, entitled CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
THE HUMPBACK. Eudiga, Mrs Waylett. 
Master Malter, Mr Mitchell. Thomas Cleftstick, Mr O. Smith, Alter which, 


To conclude with MrW.L. Repr’s Musica) Extravaganza, called THE W OLF AND THE FOX. 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. Elien, Mrs Waylett. 
Venus, Miss Somerville. Jupiter, Mr Doyne. To conclude with 
Mercury, Mr W.L Rede, GIOVANNI INSLONDON. 
CEnone, Mrs Parker. Paris, Miss Forde. Peleus, Mr Hill. Don Giovanni, Mrs Waylett. 
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